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ABSTRACT 

This document presents summaries of speeches and 
discussions held at the conference on changing patterns for 
undergraduate education sponsored in May 1972 by Harvard University 
and the College Entrance Examination Board, Participants from more 
than 100 colleges met at the conference to discuss the following 
questions: What is the perception of change in process and in 
prospect from the viewpoint of responsible college administrators? Is 
there any commonly shared sense of direction and purpose in the 
changes enveloping the bachelor's degree program? Are the major 
changes recommended by the Carnegie Commission, in particular the 
recommendation for a 3-year degree program, likely to be put into 
effect? How are college administrators responding to demands for 
independent study, interdisciplinary programs, work projects and 
experience, removal of distribution requirements, and so forth? What 
is the perception of the role and function of the bachelor's degree 
program, the litmus against which the assorted impulses for change 
ought to be tested? Speeches presented at the conference include: 
"Directions in Undergraduate Education," "A Collegiate Year in 
Secondary School," "Shortening and Varying Undergraduate Degree , 
Programs," and "Access and Transition in Higher Education," (HS) 
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Introduction 



The confcMonce, cosponsored by Harvard Univorsity and tho Collej^o 
Entranco Examination Board, broii>i:ht toj^ethcM' at Canibridj^o on 
May 18 and 11), 11)72, represcMitatives from more than 100 colloj^os and 
universities that havo Bachelor's dej^ree proj^rams. Invitations were 
sent to the principal academic officer (usually a dean or academic vice 
president) at each institution that in 1971-72 received 75 or more Col- 
lejce Board Advanced Placement candidates. A limited numberof addi- 
tional invitations was extended to other institutions and orj^aniza- 
tions. Nearly all those invited accepted, some indication of the preva- 
lence of concern for the conference topic. 

The idea for the conference orijjinated with school and collej^e rep- 
resentatives to the Collej^e Board and Board staft* faced with the prob- 
lem of how once a>i:ain to put the Advanced Placement Proj^ram at the 
leadinjr edjje of curriculum change in the secondary schools. Started 
in 1954 as an expression of j^rowinR national concern for the nurture 
of academic talent, this proj^ram has rallied a small but influential 
combination of students and teachers at both secondary and colle- 
ghxiii levels to work tojjether in promoting? academic excellence and 
advanced standinjc recoj^nition for talented secondary school stu- 
dents. It has become evident, however, that many able students are 
lookinji: for somethinj? more than opportunities to accelerate tradi- 
tional academic achievement. 

Meanwhile, the burden of supporting? higher education falls increas- 
in>i:ly on the public. The purpose and the performance of educational 
institutions be>i:in to preoccupy jjovernnient ajjencies. In answer to 
these pressures, educators seek orderly chanjje v/hile maintaining? the 
intej^rity of the educational function. It is no small task. 

This task and how it is beinji: manajjed became the broader focus i ^r 
the conference. What is the perception of chan^^e in process and in 
prospect from the viewpoint of responsible colie>?e administrators? Is 
there any commonly shared sense of direction and purpose in the 
chanj^es envelopinjr the Bachelor's decree program? Are the major 
chancres set forth in the Carnej^ie Commission report Less Thuv, Mow 
Options (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971), in particular 
the recommendation for a three-year dej^ree proj^ram, likely to be put 
into effect? How are colle|?e administrators respondinji: to demands for 
independent study, interdisciplinary projirrams, work projects ^nd ex- 
perience, removal of distribution requirements, and so forth? And, 
most important perhaps, what is the perception of the role and func- 
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tion of the Bacholor's dej^ree proj^rain, the litmus a>i:ainst which the 
assorted impulses for chan>i:e ou>i:ht to be tested? 

The conferees confronted these questions bravely for a full day, 
mostly in small j^roups in which everyone had opportunity to air his 
views. As mijcht have been expected, no final answers emer>>:ed. Nor 
was there a consensus— except for the strong? undercurrent of feelinj? 
that the time for apolop^izinp: for the condition of underj^raduate edu- 
cation is past (if apologies ever were appropriate) and that the need 
now is for stronj^: educational leadership from those in our eollej^es 
and universities who are entrusted with the responsibility for the 
B.A. pro>i:rams. 

We wish to take special note of the jjenerous jjrant made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to help the sponsors of the conference to cover 
its costs. We are confident that the participants share with us the sense 
that this kind of communication about problems common to a >?reat 
many institutions is a useful opportunity, both for each individual in- 
stitution and for the educational enterprise they collectively repre- 
sent. 

Joint 7\ D tut lop 

Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Seionces. Harvard University 
Albert G, Sims 

Vice President for Projcranis, ("ollejce Kntranee Examination Board 



Speeches on the Issues 

and the Context of the Conference 



On the first day of tho conference several educators spoke to the par- 
ticipants in accord with the theme of the conference, "Less Time, 
More Options: Chanj^inji: Patterns for Underj^raduate Education." 
Summaries of their talks are presented here in j^reatly condensed 
form. 

Directions in Undergraduate Education 

Kmcst /j. lioyer 

CImueeUor, State UinvcraitifofNetv York at Alhani/ 

At the time that most of our colle>?es were founded or took their pres- 
ent forms, the social, technolojjical, and educational circumstances of 
the day broujcht about a collejje model that was four years in lenjjth, 
self-contained, and devoted to a fairly small portion of the nation's 
youth. Because of the nature of the student clientele and the domi- 
nant culture, curriculums tended to be fairly homojjeneoiisly oriented 
to the >i:reat intellectual efforts of the past. 

Nearly all tho.se circumstances have chanjjed. But the old collejje 
model remains fairly much intact, as does a ^ood deal of the old cur- 
riculum. The present-day structure of hi>?her education thus suffers 
from a cultural lajc. 

Amonji: the circumstances that have chanjjed are the speed and ease 
of travel; the amount, costs, and dispersal of education equipment and 
facilities; the rapidity of communications; new media; the amount of 
instruction in society outside schools and collejjes; the nature of work; 
the intensity of present-day social concerns; and the pace of chanjje it- 
self. Educational preparation for a lifetime has become educational 
introduction to the next decade. But the most important chanjje per- 
haps is that of the student clientele. Many more students, with a much 
better but more varied preparation, an earlier physioloj^ical maturity, 
and different moral and psycholojirical attitudes, are seekinji: hijjher 
education — and for a wider array of purposes. Also, older people now 
resume or continue their learninji: in rapidly increasing!: numbers. As 
the student body expands and chanjires in quality, style, aj^e, ran>?e, 
and purpose, collejices need to modify their educational proj^rams in 
content, lenprth, and location. 

As for content, colle>i:es should be more ima>i:inative and flexible in 
the diversity of proj^rams they offer and their methods of study, both 




within most institutions and unions all the institutions collectively. 
As for lenjcth, the j^ranite blocks of time need to be replaced with more 
flexible and cooperative time spans, such as a seven-year school-and- 
collejce span, with more interruptions of learninji: permitted or even 
encourajced and with a continuinj? in-and-out educational scheme 
throu>i:hout adult life. And, the location of hij^her learning? should not 
be limited to one place, but rather adjusted to accept new kinds and 
techniques of learninjc that can take place in other locales, ether coun- 
tries, or at home. 

The conditions of contemporary life require a new coUejje model - 
one that harnesses the best of our novel circumstances for the aj^e- 
old tasks of refininji: the mind and sensibility, and one that responds 
creatively to the needs of the more numerous and more diverse stu- 
dents. 

A Collegiate Year in Secondary School 
O. William Perl mutter 

Grmhtatc School of PnhHc ^Wairs, State University of New York at 
Albany 

I iigveo with much that has been said here, particularly with Ernest 
Beyer's thoughts about the sif^nificance of educational chang:e and 
the tremendous importance of nontraditional continuing? education, 

American education has been particularly successful in responding 
to pressures for specialization where specific ji:oals have been deline- 
ated: professional, academic, and vocational. Unfortunately this has 
resulted in perpetuating the discrete discipline as the typical form of 
knowledge, to the detriment of any systematic effort to put together 
the various fields of learning in an integrated fashion. On the other 
hand, American education has failed where specialization is not ap- 
propriate. We have failed to "socialize" the country-to blend the 
different ethnic groups and to fuse the various races and creeds. Goals 
of success have been narrowly defined in terms of job status, prestige, 
and material acquisition. Our general condition of affluence seems to 
have led to ennui and boredom. And, despite the fact that we have 
advanced the social sciences, we have failed to solve the economic, 
cultural, and social problems that need to be dealt with in political 
terms. One result of this failure is the decline and decay of our cities. 

To correct this undue emphasis on specialization, we should restruc- 
ture our educational institutions. The last two years at school and the 
first two at college are in urgent need of review, as this sequence of 
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years is \vhc>n, at present, most time is wasted. By shorteninji: the time 
required for the B.A. de>i:reo to three years it would be possible to pro- 
vide for the nation's hijch school students a co(lep:iate year of instruc- 
tion while still at hijch school Wouldn't it he feasible to abridge the 
time period, bearinji: in mind that there is no particular ma^it' in a 
hi^h school diploma or a B.A. de^i'ee that presupposes a particular 
number of years or credits? Quality education could take the form of 
various kinds of multidisciplinary studies, including the interdisci- 
plinary approach, the synoptic approach, and reflexive studies. And 
we should formulate new evaluation techniques for multidisciplinary 
studies. Another approach that should have a hi^h priority is the 
tran.scultural experience. A third important area is independent 
study, which cro.sses disciplinary lines, is experimental, may be trans- 
cultural, has a minimum of supervision, and has the flexibility to allow 
recojjnition by various means. 

While maintaining!: the hijrhest quality of education, we need to jjive 
attention to the honesty of our dej^ree structure and to the achieve- 
ment of a dejyree candidate, not just the hours he has spent. Students 
need more opportunities, more variety, less constraint, less coercion. 
Students deserve j^reater freedom in the pursuit of knowledge when 
and where they choose, and we college people have to work more 
closely witli our colleaj^ues in the secondary school to achieve this 
j^oal. 

Shortening and Varying^ Undergraduate Degree Programs 

DeuH /v. Whit la 

Pro/r.s«o/' of EilncatioH and Director of the Office of Tc^ts, Harvard 
University 

Two questions that .should be central to the o|x;ration of any college 
are these: 

1. What kind of data is used for educational planninj^:? 

2. What are the developmental theories of jifrowth and learning*; on 
which the underji:raduate projyram is based? 

An examination of the data used to evaluate pmjifram impact at Har- 
vard and of Ki'owth trends that seem pronounced here has led me to 
propose a three-year A.B. dej?ree projifram. Whether or not you ajjree 
with the proposal, you still rnay find that reflecting: on its applicability 
to your own collej^ is a useful exercise. 

A decade aj?o I did a study on the freshman year at Harvard, show- 
injif v'hat a ^i'eat emotional impact that year had. Students found they 



wcM-e asked to do tliinjr.s liijrli school just hadn't prepared theiii to (k); 
as one remarked, **(;ee, I iiieiiiorized everythinjr, hut nobody asked nie 
those questions." A eoniinp: of insijrht and exhihiration, however, took 
phice every March, when freslnnen finally realized they were capable 
of making their own critical assessments of assij,nied nuiterial. But 
Harvard freslnnen do not have that same experience now; the sense 
of malaise present today doesn't disappear by sprinjr. What are stu- 
dents currently seeking:? 

My interviews with students this spring; indicate that they are pri- 
niarily concerned with self-hood: they want intellectual skills and 
knowlodjre, but also personal p:rowth as social beings and a kind of 
connectedness in learning:, to link their own development to the world 
outside. Other studies of collejre students also discuss the differences 
amonj; students primarily in terms of affective, nonco^^nitive >;rowth. 
Some students develop intellectual style, while others never realize 
their potential, and these differences are better accounted for by per- 
sonal maturity than by Collep:e Board scores. As stepping; stones to 
this jrreater maturity, we've found leaves of absence quite successful. 
Durinjr the leave a valuable kind of Ki'owth seems to take place and 
Kivii^ the student an invaluable sense of direction; breaking; the K-16 
treadmill jyives the needed psychological lift. 

Another study here showed that each of the four collejre years has 
different structural qualities: on almost every ranking;, the junior year 
is best, the senior second, the freshman third, and the sophomore a 
\yoov fourth. There really is a sophomore slump: ^I'ades down, the 
freshness and drive of the first year dissipates, and status dwindles 
as sophomores become the younjrest of the upperclassmen. More stu- 
dents see a psvchiatrist than in any other year. 

Since thes nterviews, surveys, and analyses seem to indicate that 
collep:e today doesn't provide an optimal environment for personal de- 
velopment, I propose to allow students to complete the A.B. dej^ree in 
three years of academic study over a four-year calendar period. Some 
collepfes have made a three-year prop:ram by compressinjrthe normal 
four-year proprram into three, but this seems to me a mi.stake, creating; 
even more educational pressure and intensity. 

In a way we've ah-eady had a lot of experience with a three-year 
pi-ojrram; it's calleo Advanced Placement. Our 187 Al' seniors last 
year had splendid careers here after three years, yet of these 187 who 
could have {graduated after three years, only 14 chose to do so, one 
rushing off to p:raduate scliool and the other 13 takinjr their*Meaves of 
absence." 



Thoro has also been much >roo(l experience with the junior year 
abroad. In the three-year projjrani, I'm suji:KOstinp: a simihir format, 
minimizing the academic component and essentially freeing* each stu- 
dent to follow his own interest, preferably in a different culture. Fur- 
ther, it would seem appropriate that the year away from colle>»:e be 
the normal sophomore year and that the academic load be reduced 
rather than compressed, so that the year mip:ht possess the beneficial 
qualities of a leave of absence. 

May I suKKGst a heresy: that data and theories of growth are as im- 
portant to finding a direction for an institution as are >?oals, I hope the 
stronjyth of these arguments, althouy:h the specifics may be inappro- 
priate for your colle^^fe, will invite you to incorporate all three aspects 
of planning into your style of institutional life. 

Greetings to the Conference Participants 

Derek CJiok 

President, Harvard Univertiiti/ 

The op|x)rtunity this conference gives us to e xchange ideas on innova- 
tion in higher education comes during a period of criticism about the 
importance and relevance of undergraduate education. Despite the 
timeliness of our collecting new ideas, there are four other problems 
concerning the development of undergraduate education that should 
be discussed at future conferences of this kind. One is to define the 
purposes of undergraduate education more clearly. Without the 
framework that a clearly defined set of ends provides, it is very hard 
to appraise specific proposals for curriculum change: issues of grant- 
ing credit, setting degree requii-ements, or determining the length of 
a college education. Another pmblem is trying to measure and evalu- 
ate the innovations we do introduce. Without evaluation, valuable or 
trivial innovations survive or fail depending on whether students or 
professors happen to remain interested in them. A third subject for 
discussion is the process by which innovation comes about and how to 
find more effective ways of bringing about needed reform. The fourth 
problem is how to devise structures for accommodating new ventures 
in education when they do not fit established organizational lines. 

Some of the arguments for the three-year Bachelor's degree, dra- 
matized in the report of the Carnegie Commission Le.s.s Time, More 
Ofdious, seems rather curious. As an illustration of my ideas about 
what is needed in order to innovate effectively, let us study the argu- 
ments in the report. One is that because more students are attending 
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collej^e and because a ji:reat many of them are dropping: out, a shortcM- 
deiLrree prop:rani would be preferable. But rather than to assume that 
a little bit less of the same old thinp: would solve this problcMii, we need 
to develop a very different curriculum-one that acknowlodj^os the 
fact that the student body at typical new kinds of colleges is made up 
of a different population with a different set of aspirations than those 
at the so-called prestige institutions fvom whose curriculunis all too 
many new collep:es adapt their own. \rn:uments for a three-year 
dcj^ree that cite the fact that more education takes place before col- 
lej^e nowadays, and that students mature earlier, and that students 
are more resistant to the academic p:rind do not lead lojyically to the 
conclusion that a thix>e-year stay in colleKc would benefit the student 
or would even be acceptable to him. Opinions j^athered from students 
prenerally show that they prefer a flexible curriculum in which three, 
four, or five years of underjcraduate study could be elected. A very 
small proportion of the students at Harvard who could have finished 
in three years has actually taken advantap:e of the opportunity. The 
final arj^ument in the report is that because more education takes 
place throuj^fhout life in today's rapidly chanjrinjr world we should 
shorten the underp-aduate curriculum. But it doesn't necessarily fol- 
low that because students need more education during*: their lifetime 
they should have less in collepfe. 

I think that the reason the above arjjuments are not very convinc- 
ing may be that the institutions that are considerinj^ three-year 
deprrees are motivate:! not by educational concerns but by the wish to 
set the staj^e for larjcer tuition increases by reducinjr the number of 
years in which a student pays tuition, and the wish to make room 
within the existing; facilities for adding; women to the underirraduate 
student body. 

My own interest in the three-year curriculum is to make possible a 
wider Vi\n\rQ of experience for the underj^raduate by allowinu' him to 
spend one of his years not in a classroom but in a variety of other ex- 
periences, to brinj; hiin into contact with the wider society — whether 
as a rebel or working!: within it. If we are honest about what our objec- 
tives ar%' and if they have to do with the quality of the learninj^ ex- 
perience, the college must try to formulate opportunities for that year 
that will be more valuable than simply another year in the classroom. 
The college should pmbably make the three-year dej^ree optional; 
should include a vai-iety of thinprs dissimilar to what the students 
have done before, and should search for ways of coiiiparinj^ those who 
opt for three years with those who choose the traditional four. 
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I am neither for nor aj^ainst the three-year dej^ree, but I am for an 
effort to develop better methodology for understanding!: the process of 
educational innovation and curriculum development: an effort to be 
much clearer about what our objectives are in under>i:raduate educa- 
tion, to find ways of measurinjj: and evaluating the innovations that 
we develop, and to study more closely the process of chanj^e and the 
institutional architecture that is needed to make endurinji: chanj^e 
possible. 

Access and Transition 

Arland F, ChrhUJauer 

President, College Eutmnce ExaminatioH Hoard 

The Collejire Board and the institutions represented here have come 
to talk about chang:e-not about whether change is necessary or 
whether thinj[i:s will change, but rather about what kind of change 
and about how, where, and when change works. Through its activ- 
ities, the College Board has somiB interesting clues about what seems 
to be happening in education as educational needs and student inter- 
ests are reflected back against our programs. Our motive in cospon- 
soring this conference is to share these experiences with you and to 
encourage increased communication among institutions about some 
prominent issues of concern to all of us. 

Everyone here is deeply involved in the flow of students from sec- 
ondary school into and through postsecondary education. One of the 
important facts reflected in Board research and programs is that stu- 
dents are changing in their objectives and goals and in their attitudes 
about education. The diversity among students who will be seeking 
meaningful educational experiences in our institutions in the next 
decade will challenge education to respond flexibly. The real problem 
faced by educators will be to make opportunity relevant to the needs 
of individuals who differ greatly in competence, aptitude, interests, 
and motivation. 

Another important lesson we can read back from our experience 
concerns the impact on students of the enormous amount of informa- 
tion about colleges and careers and the implications of the trend 
toward providing greater options and greater flexibility by combining 
study with work, service, and other experiences. Students, challenged 
to cope with more information and increased options, will have a much 
greater need for guidance and counseling that focus on informed 
decision making. 



The work of the Commission on Nontraditional Study and the Office 
of External Dej^ree Plans, cosponsored by the Board and Educational 
Testing: Service, suggests that many of the alternative approaches to 
education will lead to the introduction of new programs and new ar- 
rfmgenients for offering learning, accrediting educational progress, 
recording and transcribing credits, and awarding degrees. Access to 
and from both the core (the traditional educational system) and the 
periphery (those educational activities that take place outside the 
traditional establishment) will become an important aspect of contin- 
uous learning. 

The development of these new learning modes suggests an impor- 
tant role for the College Board. The Board must continue to respond 
to change by providing services that are based on the assumption that 
there is no magic time or magic system of curricular components that 
comprise a Bachelor's degree, but rather a whole series of achieve- 
ment hoops, of steps toward maturity that occur outside as well as 
inside the classroom. The growing intermittency of education, the 
transitions back and forth, the combining of part- and full-time study, 
the process of individualization and diversification of education all 
call for the Board to be more flexible in perceiving, providing, and 
delivering services. 

You are in charge, we are in charge, education as a whole is in 
charge. The long-range prospects for opening up higher learning to 
new approaches seem brighter now than ever before. You are some of 
the most important institutions of America coming together with 
ideas about what's happening, about where we ought to be going, and 
about what we can do to contribute to the enhancement of education. 
If the Board's experience is laid out on the table, then, together with 
your own experience, we should have a framework and foundation 
from which we can build effective solutions to our common problems. 




The Conference Deliberations 

Alberto, Sims 

The participants met in eij2:ht simultaneous proup sessions lasting 
most of a day. Each j^roup was assigned a part of the agcMida of 
questions (see Appendix B) so that the whole agenda might be ad- 
dressed by the participants. A.s general chairman of the conference, I 
have prepared the following resume of the discussions from the ex- 
cellent notes of the graduate students who acted as secretaries for the 
groups. It is both more and less than a resume -more in that I have 
shaped a kind of structure representing my perception of the order in 
the dialog and less in that, in so doing, I have selected rather than 
summarized. Nevertheless, I have intended to reflect as best I could 
what these interesting discussions were about. 

The central question, most of the conference participants agreed, 
is: What is the purpose of the Bachelor's degree, and does reasonable 
consensus exist about the definition of its purpose? If ''changing pat- 
terns of undergraduate education" are to be weighed, some criterion 
is desirable as a point of reference. None emerged from the delibera- 
tions, and most participants believed that none could or should be de- 
rived, given the diversity of students and institutions embraced by 
the process leading to the degree. 

Yet, some argued, the question of purpose cannot be dismissed be- 
cause it is at the root of the institution's educational function. "If we 
don't know where we are (in terms of purpose), how can we say where 
we should be going?" Frequently, it was noted, disparity exists be- 
tween what a college or university does, what it says it does (and why), 
and what information is available to students and the public. With 
growing recognition of the rights and demands of the consumer, an 
undefinable B.A. program may not be capable of enduring much longer 
on the strength of its imputed reputation. 

With a resilience and verbal proficiency worthy of their profession, 
participants examined the goals of undergraduate education unde- 
terred by the lack of consensus. One group considered whether, as 
alternative or supplement to the somewhat meaningless count of 
"credit hours," students might be assessed with respect to the follow- 
ingqualities or capabilities: 

1. competence 

2. humaneness or humanitarianism 

3. socialization, social awareness, and political responsibility 

4. ability to ask the right questions 




5. ability to manatee and execute one's own learning; 

Such a set of expectations provides a jreneral framework for at least 
inquiring about current practices in underp:raduate education. For 
example, it was suj2:j?ested that competence should probably involve 
as components: mastery of a body of knowledjice; project management, 
or the demonstrated ability to work with ideas, tools, data, and so 
forth in a relevant area; and experience, or the relating? of knowledjje 
to activity by participation. If these components are assumed, the 
issues are ones of definition, measurement, operational feasibility, 
standards, and authority. The B.A. dejjree should represent some 
level of competence, it was generally ajL^reed, but the components of 
competence and the related issues are the prior questions. 

^'Socialization and political responsibility" as well as "humane- 
ness" were also considered critical components in personal develop- 
ment. *Tersonal development" involves values, and American edu- 
cators are generally uncomfortable in the presence of **the value 
question." A jicrave difficulty, it was noted in one j^roup, is the very 
real conflict of interests between faculty and students created in most 
institutions, *Svhere the focus is not on teaching and exemplary be- 
havior and where professors are neither trained nor rewarded pri- 
marily for the quality of their teaching or contact with students." 

Learning: to learn, or the ability to ask and pursue the right ques- 
tions, is another aspect of the educational function that few felt was 
being well treated in the undergraduate program. The movement 
toward more freedom and independence for students in program for- 
mulation is tending to display more conspicuously the widespread 
paucity of institutional resources for competent student counseling 
and advisement 

Sallies like this at the redoubt of "purpose" in undergraduate edu- 
cation tended to assume, despite Ernest Boyer's speculations of a dif- 
ferent character, that the student population with which such educa- 
tion is concerned is the 18-22-year-olds, in the main. But if it is true 
that education in an institutional sense will become more and more 
part-time, or cyclical, and for purposes other than the maturation of 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge among young adults on the thresh- 
hold of independence and beginning careers, then one must seriously 
inquire what pertinence there is to the notion of the B.A. as a "rite of 
passage" or some denotation of "socialization." And if the four years 
(or part of that time) spent pursuing the B.A. are for maturation pur- 
poses, does the prescription for time and content have equal applica- 
bility to the 35-year-old adult who has decided to seek educational 
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qualifications as a teacher? Indeed, can the B.A. as it is understood 
(or misunderstood) at present be stretched to cover effectively — with- 
out unnecessary pain and cost-the needs of such a student? Or 
should some other badp:e of competence be desi>»:ned for the adult stu- 
dent, reservinjiC the Bachelor's dej?ree as a certification and rite of 
passa>i:e for the educated youufj man and woman? Such quertions 
were briefly recoj^nized in a few j^roups, but no one, it seemed, cared to 
dwell on them. 

If purpose escapes definition because of diversity in educational 
enterprise, what is the nature of the diversity and where is it leading*? 
With David Riesman, a number contended that the past decade or two 
in hif^her education has been something: of a snake dance, with most 
everyone in line and in step. Real diversity on any scale is an illusion, 
they seemed to be saying. If purposes are not recoj^mizable, at least 
the criteria of institutional quality are generally recognizable and 
aspir'^d to-the value system based on graduate and professional 
school and, most important, departmental organization. The tenure 
system is another rugged bulwark against change. The support of 
both public and private institutions by government funds on an in- 
creasing scale is said to be a further gigantic press toward conformity. 
Our problem, some alleged, is not how to manage rampant change and 
diversity but rather how to preserve and en large these characteristics. 

Others took exception to this view. It is true, they acknowledged, 
that most private residential institutions have entrenched resistance 
to change. Their clientele tends generally to be the middle class. The 
costs of such education represent a substantial investment of ^mainly) 
parental funds. The purchaser is interested in a "proved product'* 
that will provide competence, "maturation," and usually a ticket to 
graduate or professional school. Yet the students in this mix tend to 
be less traditionally oriented with respect to academic goals -in the 
race, as someone said, as **a hedge against downward mobility." It is 
among such students that the disjunction between environment and 
aspiration is most marked and from whom powerful forces for change 
have developed. 

Among public institutions, they contend, the "new world" of higher 
education is already to be perceived. Here the minorities and the poor, 
; the sons and daughters of the blue-collar workers, the career women 

; and the career changers, the dropins and dropouts and the part- 

f timers are already appearing in vast numbers through the open doors. 

Willy-nilly, they are transforming the characterof higher education. 
They are expecting city and state universities to meet them on their 
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own terms-in some instances, as one participant testified, at the 
sixth-g:rade reading level. They are, moreover, expectinj? to "make 
it," to p:et the specific skills and certification necessary for a job and 
upward mobility. They are j^enerally opposed to innovation that can 
be perceived as different from (or **cheapeninj?" of) the **real thinj?" 
(the traditional dej^ree proj?ram). Paradoxically, then, it is mainly 
amonp: the public institutions that the "new wave" has its impact, 
causinp: wide-ranjrinj? change to meet the unusual needs of this new 
population. But it is precisely these students, in their collective pre- 
dilections, who are averse to innovation. 

Much of the new wave of students has its impact on community 
colleges, which grant the A.A. degree. Some conference participants 
were skeptical of this relatively new degree, viewing it as an invention 
of a credential-conscious society unconsciously attempting to buy off 
the community colleges and their clientele. The inner-city community 
college is the syndrome of inferior ghetto schooling extended, it was 
said, and is no solution to the problem of equal access to quality edu- 
cation. Insofar as the new wave spends its force on these institutions, 
it has no great effect (for change) on the basic character of under- 
graduate education -and this is the rejoinder of those who call 
"sweeping change** illusory. 

A three-year B.A., endorsed in the Carnegie Commission's report 
Less Time, ^fore Optious, is one prospect for change inviting wide- 
spread attention. Derek Bok seemed to speak for most participants in 
his comments on the Commission report. Bok said in effect that the 
idea had no particular merit perceived simply as a saving of time, or 
of money, or perchance of facilities to make space for coeducation. Its 
validity could not be considered apart from its educational purpose in 
the institutional setting. On its educational merits, it might be valid 
for some institutions or for some students. He pointed out that each 
year a considerable number of students enter Harvard College with 
advanced (sophomore) standing, mostly through the College Board's 
Advanced Placement Program, but most of them opt to take a fourth 
undergraduate year notwithstanding. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about four years, it was acknowledged. 
It was the norm at a time when students entered college earlier (age 
15 or 16) and were generally less well prepared, and then the idea of 
general and specialized education within the four years became fixed. 
If the modern B.A. program evolved to fit into and fill a previously 
existing four-year time span, what, then, is special about 120 credit 
hours or four years? 
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Most participants asserted that a three-year B.A. was ah'eady avail- 
able in their respective institutions, p:enerally throuj^h year-round 
study (forced pace) or advanced placement (the Advanced Placement 
Prop:ram, the Colle^ce-Level Examination Program, or institutional 
credit/placement examinations). Only one institution reported a 90- 
credit hour requirement. No one contemplated a three-year prop:ram 
other than as some acceleration of pace throug:h the conventional 
credit-hour requirements. Nor could the participants perceive any 
press by students for a three-year degree. Scholarship aid is geared to 
the four-year cycle and so are institutional finances. 

If the last two years of high school and the first two years of college 
were to be considered the general education years, where would the 
compression of time come to shorten this period? It is frequently 
alleged that the twelfth year tends to be redundant or that the thir- 
teenth year is repetitious for the abler students. At institutions such 
as Harvard, it is apparently the fourteenth year that represents for 
many the "slough of despond." The participants' response to all this 
was: What we're getting from the high schools in terms of basic skill 
proficiencies is worse, not better, quality. Said one dean: "We're send- 
ing the wrong signals to the secondary schools. They fill up their 
senior year with sexy small group stuff, and then they come to us and 
we give them the freshman year of requirements and they hate it." 
Most admitted that their communications with secondary schools 
about such matters were scant. One conceded: "They're the inno- 
vators, we're the conservatives in the scene we share." If the colleg-es 
were to forgo a year (not just accelerate), no one could see how it 
could be done-or why it should. The following statements reflected 
common views: 

"I've already got flexibility -my need is for much more and better 
counseling to help students use the flexibility to create their own op- 
tions. Nothing could be worse than to legislate or bring pressure to 
bear to finish in three years." 

"The shortening of time ought to come in the graduate and profes- 
sional courses of study. That's where the padding is." 

"Time as dimension or function of education is really irrelevant. 
What we have to be concerned with is content." (Since all formal edu- 
cation is cast firmly on a time frame, this viewpoint requires a special 
quality of conceptual purity!) 

As responsible administrators and policy makers at colleges and 
universitie:i, the participants seemed more concerned about the ef- 
fects of change on roles within the community represented by the in- 



stitution. In particular, the tension between structure and freedom in 
the movement toward more student options and decision makinp: was 
perceived as a problem with significant implications for students, 
faculty, and administration. Some thouj^ht that institutions had al- 
ready grone too far in this direction and had failed in the exercise of 
their responsibility. "Education is our business. Our judgfment is best 
in certain respects. We must have the fiber to exercise that judgment." 
Moreover, it was asserted, most students are lookinj? for the security 
and order that structure provides. "This is the only time in one's life," 
commented a participant, "when there is an opportunity to approach 
a body of knowledge systematically. If wc throw this away, we pro- 
duce nothing but dilettantes." 

Reflectionsof thispointof view came in the form of several observa- 
tions: 

less than 10 percent of the students at one institution given the 
freedom to create their own programs exercised the option- usually a 
small minority and those who were most able academically; 

student-originated "house" courses on ecology, violence, and so 
forth at another institution tended to last only as long as the organ- 
izers remained on the scene; 

students given freedom from distribution requirements and pre- 
requisites tended to form course selection patterns much as they did 
before the requirements were dropped (an impression thought to be 
worth College Board documentation and research). 

Of the need for structure there can be little doubt The question is: 
Whose structure, how is it derived, and what is the congruence, if any, 
between student and institutional concepts of structure? Some be- 
lieved that structure came from the institution and its philosophy of 
education. Others saw structure as the fabric of the individual aca- 
demic disciplines. Still others viewed it as something that emerged in 
the mind of the knower (learner). But this latter view leads to the ob- 
servation that the minds of students and faculty are not "mutually 
engaged." It was suggested that cognitive experience and organiza- 
tion of the two groups are markedly different. The academic discipline 
is, in a sense, a false separating-off from other ways of knowing and 
largely misses the world of problems perceived by the student to be 
real. The disjunction in structure comes from the academic world's 
failure to address the world the student knows and to say something 
that helps the student clarify, criticize, or construct it differently. 

When institutions enlarge the degree of student freedom (as in the 
relaxation of course and distribution requirements, the establishment 
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of periods or options for independent study, and so forth) the institu- 
tional obHpfation concomitantly and almost invariably p:ro\vs. The 
simplest institutional task is typified by the reprulated and prescrip- 
tive institutional environment. The most difficult is the environment 
of individual freedom, choice, and learninp: based oh pertiHCtit htfov- 
nnttioH and opportnnitieH created and comnnnuiHtted by the institn- 
tioH, In enlarj^inj? student freedom, collep:es and universities have 
tended to fail in the assumption of their corresponding: oblip:ations to 
communicate pertinent information and opportunities to students. 

The typical distribution requirements of a college, for example, 
have been in effect ^generalized advisement to students about how the 
resources of the institution should be used relative to certain curricu- 
lar choices. The form of this advisement, being generalized, was not 
as good potentially as individual counsel about how the student might 
use the institution's resources in his best interests. But it was surely 
better than nothing, and it provided some structure. Now if the insti- 
tution is to waive distribution requirements, it faces the infinitely 
more difficult task of delineating itself to each student so that he can 
make maximal use of its resources. Regrettably, this calls for a kind of 
individualized institutional response for which, in most universities, 
there is simply no capability. The faculty are specialized and usually 
uninterested in student counseling. Counseling, in sad repair in the 
secondary schools, is virtually nonexistent as a professional service at 
the collegiate level. Even if it were in existence, somehow institutions 
would have to develop the capability (which in conscience they should 
have) of interacting one to-one with their student populations in the 
all-important task of planning the student's educational experience. 

So it is also with independent study and work experience. Most of 
the institutions represented are experimenting with these and other 
ways of enriching the learning experience. But always the institu- 
tional (faculty and administrative) responsibility in the circumstances 
is made heavier, not lighter, as a result. The connection to be estab- 
li^ .led between **experience" and "education," or more particularly 
c edit, is especially troublesome. **In my university [urban]," said one, 
• 75 percent of my students are already working. Shall I tell thcin it's 
:heir urban experience and have the sociology department stamp 20 
hours of credit on it?" 

The notion that perspectives and constructs formed on the aca- 
demic turf might be illuminated, enriched, and evaluated by experi- 
ence in the **real world" seems the stuff out of which valid connectives 
between study and experience might be built. Most institutions appear 
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to be Ki'opinj? indecisively with the problem. Should credit be driven? 
How much? How should the experience be delimited? What are the 
mechanics for validating the experience? If such opportunities are to 
be systematically available as a part of the university's offered learn- 
ing: experience, the university will have to seek and neiLCOtiate oppor- 
tunities for students with jjovernment, business, and community 
agencies on a broad scale. This would be a new role for most institu- 
tions. Their only ijeneral precedent, that of the practicum for teacher 
trainees, is not comparable in complexity and diversity to the problem 
of identifying? laboratories for a social sciences student. 

The problem with the adult student entering or reenterinjr the uni- 
versity and seeking credit for experience is essentially the same, al- 
though the study-experience sequence is typically reversed from that 
of the inexperienced student. The integrity of the present academic 
system requires that such experience be made to infuse the process of 
study and conceptualization to the point of competence recognizable 
for credit. Only the particular institution and faculty, interacting 
with the student, can engineer and evaluate such a fusion. That it de- 
serves to be done is a matter of simple equity. 

Interdisciplinary programs are another important response to the 
demand that the university's knowledge packaging be more sensibly 
related to the student's perception of his world. Such programs are 
available at many of the institutions represented. The task of the col- 
lege administrator is to help create a climate in which interdiscipli- 
nary studies can develop. They cannot be successfully "legislated," 
most participants felt. Rather, programs were most productive when 
individual faculty members took the initiative for a particular inter- 
disciplinary course; and these offerings usually remained attractive 
only as long as the faculty participating retained their initiative and 
enthusiasm. 

The assault on traditional grading systems can be read as another 
sign of tension and role change within the collegiate community. 
Some people at the conference saw widely prevalent grade inflation 
as, in part, a reflection of the growing competition between faculties 
for students and for survival (competition enhanced by the trend 
away from the distribution requirements that previously protected 
demand at certain levels). Others viewed the ''subversion" of the 
grading system as principally the result of attitudes common among 
students and younger faculty, who consider the present system as 
frustrating a meaningful educational process. The measurement of 
achievement and competence could be left to those outside the college 
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who receive and employ its products, but few were prepared to accept 
this prospect. On the other hand, it was conceded, if an evaluation 
system is to have plausible meaning, it should denote some describ- 
able dej^ree of competence. This, clearly, the present system does not 
do, since it is based on credit hours and somewhat unconnected pieces 
of knowledj^e. An examination system unrelated to credit hours and 
tied to denotable levels of competence in a subject area or field mij?ht 
be an alternative, but one that would be counter to heavily entrenched 
institutional practices. 

Pervading almost all of this discussion, at times spoken and other- 
wise clearly implicit, was the specter of money. Innovation and 
chanpre are usually reckoned in jjreater costs at a time when the price 
of education is already drivinp: needed consumers out of the market- 
place. Yet without chanpre and search for individuality in institutional 
character, the threat to survival for many private institutions seems 
heijrhtened. In public institutions, especially, the external demands 
for efficiency are becominj? manifest in the form of required minimum 
teaching: loads and sporadic attacks on the tenure system. Once a^ifain 
the colle^re administrator mediates between the members of thecolle- 
g:iate community, notably the faculty, with their vested rip:hts and 
privilep:es, and the sometimes confiictinj? demands and expectations 
of the larger community. There is, it appears, scarcely any sanctuary 
left in education from public accountability. 

With candor the participants acknowledged the particularity of 
their point of view in these deliberations on undergraduate education. 
As senior administrators — academic vice presidents, provosts, deans, 
and a few presidents- they are in general men and women of longand 
diverse experience in higher education. They have been through the 
"wars" of the 1960s in academe, and most were in harness before that 
decade. They have come to know change, even as ground out in social 
conflict, and the necessity for change. They are not apologetic for the 
condition of higher education as they view it; indeed, they believe in 
it and its accomplishments. In general, and in comparison with junior 
faculty and some students (by no means all, they would contend), they 
are conservative-constructively conservative, they would say. Many 
have a sense that their past weakness (individually and as institu- 
tions) was that they permitted others less competent to preempt de- 
cision making for change. They intend that this should not continue 
to happen, and they sense that the times are ripe for strong leader- 
ship. However, the societal interests being vested in higher education 
are now so immense and complex that basic policies shaping institu- 
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tions and their relationships with students may in fundamental re- 
spects be beyond rej^ulation or control by institutional administrators. 
The issue of who has responsibility and, more important, the leader- 
ship initiative, is nevertheless guaranteed to be a continuing; contest 
on a moving battleground. The participants at this conference had 
some different views on institutional responsibility but, in general, a 
common understanding of the ramparts to be defended. 
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Stephen E. Wiberley, Vice Provost and Dean of the Graduate School, 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
John A. Wilkinson, Associate Dean of Yale College, Yale University 
Edwin G. Wilson, Provost, Wake Forest University 
Henry R. Winkler, Vice President for Academic Affaii-s, Rutgers Uni- 
versity—The State Univei-sity of New Jersey 
Clifford L. Winters Jr., Assistant Chancellor, Syracuse University 
Peter D. Wood, Assistant Director for Arts and Humanities, Rocke- 
feller Foundation 
Stephen J. Wright, Vice Pi-esident, East, and Director of Upper Di- 
vision Scholarship Program, College Entrance Examination Board 
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Appendix B. 

Questions for Discussion 



The followinj? questions were presented to the discussion jrroups for 
consideration at their several separate meetinj?s. Each j^^roup wv^r as- 
sijcned a part of the questions, so that some j^roups discussed several. 

1. Is there a reasonable consensus about the four-year decree? If not, 
is one needed? 

A. With respect to academic achievement? 

B. With respect to vocational or professional preparation? 

C. With respect to responsible functional behavior in the society? 

2. What kind of flexibility with respect to the time (chronology) of 
education should hQ offered in undergraduate education? 

A. Deferred admission? 

B. A three-year program? 

C. A drop-in, drop-out, drop-in accommodation? 

D. Individual pacing toward the bachelor's degree? 

3. What kind of flexibility with respect to the place (site) of education 
should characterize undergraduate education programs? 

A. Off-campus, independent study? How much, when, and under 
what supervision, if any? 

B. Credit by examination? Under what conditions and standards? 
How should the residence requirement relate to credit? 

4. What options are pertinent and possible with respect to variations 
from the traditional content or process in higher education? 

A. Should experience in some extramural form be a possible or in- 
tegral part of the undergraduate program? How measured and 
accredited? 

B. Should "general education" become a responsibility of the high 
school, leaving the college the task of professional and special- 
ized studies? 

C. What is the educational significance of the tendency toward 
relaxing course and distribution requirements? Freedom for 
what? 

D. Is the more extensive development of interdisciplinary studies 
desirable? Feasible? 

5. What responsibility do undergraduate institutions have for indi- 
vidualization of the educational experience? 
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A. How much individualization is manageable from the institu- 
tional viewpoint? For the academically able? For the academi- 
cally disadvantaged? For all? 

B. How much responsibility does the intstitution have for taking 
(admitting) the serious student from where he is in terms of 
educational achievement? Is there a special obligation to "in- 
dividualize" education for students from minority groups or 
academically disadvantaged students? 

C. Is the "contractual arrangement" between student and institu- 
tion in the interests of both parties? 

D. What participation should students have in curriculum plan- 
ning or innovation and the teaching process? 

6. What constraints or opportunities arise from external influences or 
pressures on the undergraduate colleges? 

A. What are the consequences of increasing public financing of 
both public and private institutions? 

B. How does the fiscal crisis in higher education affect the motiva- 
tion and capability for change in undergraduate education? 

C. To what extent does competition force the search for distinctive 
rcles or character among undergraduate institutions and how 
does this affect "flexibilities"? 

D. How does the public policy inclination toward "universal higher 
education" affect the style and capabilities of types of institu- 
tions? 

E. How does the existence of two-year colleges affect the four-year 
colleges -do they represent constraints of opportunities with 
respect to freedom of action? 

F. To what extent do the nature and expectations of graduate and 
professional schools describe limits for innovation in the under- 
graduate colleges? 

G. Do business, industry, and the public expect of higher educa- 
tion, among other things, a withholding function- that is, a 
containment of labor from the market -and, if so, does this sub- 
stantially affect "less time, more options"? 

7. Do we have sufficient information — an adequate data base — to 
make wise decisions or judgments about these questions? If not, 
what additional data do we need and how should we get it? 

8. How do you think the College Board with its membership of schools, 
colleges, and universities and its various services might make 
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Questions for Dtscussum 



greater contributions to institutions copinp: with the problems of 
undergraduate institutions bein^? discussed here? 

Discussion Groups 

Group I: 

Gerhard G. Friedrich, Chairman 
Paul G. Jenson, Recorder 

Susan W. Lewis, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 

Group II: 

James L. Gibbs, Chairmau 
John K. Nelson, Recorder 

Dale K. Birkel, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 

Group III: 

Oakley J. Gordon, Chairman 
Nan E. McGehee, Recorder 

Kristi B. Moore, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 

Group IV: 

Stanley J. Idzerda, Chairman 
Ewell J. Reajrin, Recorder 

David M. Hersey, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 

Group V: 

Jacquelyn A. Mattfeld, Chairman 
Burton M. Wheeler, Recorder 

John Kimball Kehoe, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Grad- 
uate School 

Group VI: 

Michael V. McEnany, Chairman 
James R. Hooper, Recorder 

Maureen A. Malin, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 

G)X)upVII: 

Irwin Shainman, Chairman 

Reverend Thomas R. Fitzgerald, SJ, Recorder 

Patrick J. Dolan, Secretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 
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Group VI II: 

Henry R. Winkler, ^'^huirnuui 
Jewel Plummer Cobb, Recorder 

Nancy S. Lindsay, Sevretary, Student, Harvard University Graduate 
School 
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Appendix C. 

Analysis of Questionnaire Responses 

Dean K.WhitIa 

The foHowinK questionnaire, developed by David A. Harnett, Director 
of Advanced Standing in Harvard Collej^e, was distributed before the 
conference to all registrants. Edited and analyzed by Dean K. Whitla, 
Director of the Office of Tests, at Harvard, it provides an invaluable 
guide to the attitudes of particijlants as they relate to the many is- 
sues encompassed by the agenda of the conference. Although the 
quantity of specific information pre.sented here may seem overwhelm- 
ing, several trends are apparent: 

The tenor of the times has brought about a remarkable degree of 
flexibility in university requirements and programs, along with a 
wide acceptance of testing programs as a basis of credentialing. Stu- 
dents can now weave their way through the labyrinth of academia 
and find much more concern and accommodation for their interests 
than they would have in the past There are still small pockets of re- 
sistiince, a few of which are universal (for example, lack of special 
privileges for spouses) and others that are less widespread (for ex- 
ample, not granting credit for Advanced Placement Examinations), 
but overall the changes have been enormous. 

■ These changes that now seem so prevalent are primarily structural. 
Although there are hints of change in the areas of academic disci- 
plines and teaching (for example, new majors and interest in improv- 
ing instruction), these are few compared with the new flexibility about 
requirements and bases of granting credit. 

■ In this period of search for ways to make college available to a 
larger segment of the population, to change form and structure, and 
even to improve the quality of life of students there has been rela- 
lively little public thought or concern about the quality of education. 

The response rate for the questionnaire was 76.1 percent, a high 
return, especially since the completed forms had to be returned dur- 
ing a two-week period just preceding the conference. Whatever limita- 
tions there may be to this questionnaire, the questions seem to have 
been answerable and to have induced a willingness to respond. For 
most questions the figure given is the percent of **yes'' answers in the 
total number of answers. 




Questionnaire 

1. Do you hare a three-year decree proy:rani? 

a. open to everyone Public: 26. Prirate: 22. .4//.- 24 

b. a privilege which can be earned 
by passing locally prepared 

examinations Public: IG, Private: 9, All: 12 

c. for students entering with 

Advanced Placement credit. . .Public: Prirate: 37, All: S7 

d. for students with 

stronp: foreign credentials . . . Public: 10, Prirate: IS. All: 10 

e. for transfer students Public: 19, Prirate: 24, All: 19 

2. Are you cotitemi)latitiu a three-year program? 

a. open to everyone Public: 23, Prirate: 24, All: 24 

b. a privilege which can be earned 
by passing locally prepared 

examinations Public: 19, Private: 20, All: 20 

c. for students en terinp: with 

Advanced Placement credit. . . Public: 16. Prirate: 19. *4//; 18 

d. for students with 

strong foreign credentials . . . Public: 7, Prirate: 7, All: 7 

e. for transfer students Public: 13, Private: 9.*4//;ll 

1-2. The Carnegie Commission's report Less Time, More Options 
has already accomplished its task at 48 percent of the institutions 
represented at the conference, for these have operating three- 
year programs. It is surprising, however, that only 37 percent 
make a three-year degree available to students who have taken 
Advanced Placement Examinations, although another 18 percent 
contemplate doing so. If these colleges ai'e as amenable to flexi- 
bility in programing as they would appear in other portions of this 
questionnaire, their constraint here is surprising, especially con- 
sidering the wide success of AP students. It would seem appropri- 
ate for the remaining45 percent that have no three-year option to 
reexamine their programs. The same point could well be made 
with those colleges that do not accept students with strong foreign 
credentials. 

3. Are students interested in a three-year degree program? 

a. yes, many PubHc:19, Private: 17, All: IS 

b. yes, a few Public: 52. Private: 72. All: 65 

c. essentially none Public: 10, Private: 6. All: 9 
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Questionnaire 



3. Only a few students appear to be interested. Evidence from AP 
proj^ranis corroborates these responses, for the number of stu- 
dents choosinjr the three-year option where it has been avaihible 
is small. 

4. Collejre credit normally isj^ranted for: 

a. Advanced Placement 

Examinations P/(fa//c: yes 100, no 0 

Prirate: yes no 6. .1//: yes 96, no 4 

b. College-Level Examination Program 
examinations Public: yes 77, no 23 

Private: yes 39, no 61. .4//; yes 53, no 47 

c. the American 

College Test P/(fa//r; yes 3, no97 

Private: yes 9, no91..4//; ves 7, no 93 

d. Colleg:e Board's 

Achievement Tests. . . P/(W/f; yes 19, no81 

Private: yes 25, no 75. .4//; yes 23, no 77 

e. state-set examinations . Public: yes 3, no 97 

Private: yes 7, no 93. /I//: yes 6, no 94 

f. locally prepared examinations taken at the 
time of matriculation. . P/(fa//c: yes 65, no35 

Private: yes 38, no 62. All: yes 48, no 52 
J?. Credit is ^ven to anyone sitting for final examination in 
courses whether they have been enrolled in the course or not. 

Public: yes 19, no 81 
Private: yes 11, no 89. All: yes 14, no 86 

4. The data here suggest that AP examinations are widely accept- 
able for credit, even though such a small percentage of the col- 
leges offer a three-year program for AP students. CLEP has in its 
first few years become more widely accepted than rumor would 
have led one to believe; 53 percent is a high acceptance rate for a 
new program in a group of heading universitie.s (48 percent also 
accept results of locally piepared examinations-a nice alterna- 
tive). A greater percentage of public institutions accepted CLEP 
(public 77 percent, private 39 percent) and locally prepared tests 
(65 percent versus 38 percent) than private institutions did. 

5. College credit for study done elsewhere is granted for: 
a. study completed befoi-e admission 

(transfer students). . . P/(6//c: yes 100, no 0 

Private: yes 97, no 3. /I//; yes 98, no 2 
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b. selected and identified 

projjranisonly P»ft/u-:yes23, no77 

Private: yes 24, no 76. All: yes 24, no 76 

c. summer school at 

other institutions . . . P»fa/u-: yes 100, no 0 

Prirate: yes 94, no 6. .1//; yes 97, no 3 

d. junior year abroad 

projjranis P»fa//r:yes94,no6 

Private: yes 98, no 2. All: yes 9G, no 4 

e. for any full academic year of work 
completed elsewhere . . Pablic: yes 68, no 32 

Private: yes 70, no 30. All: yes 69, no 31 

f. projects and work done 

off the campus P»/>/(c: yes 65, no 35 

Private: yes 66, no 34. All: yes 65, no 35 

5. Transfer credit, summer school credit, and junior year abroad 
programs are almost universally accepted. Acceptance of credit 
for academic study elsewhere and for off-campus projects, espe- 
cially the latter, points up a marked chanjje in the traditional fac- 
ulty attitude that work worthy of credit must be done under its 
own tutelayfe. 

6. On what authority is credit policy determined? 

a. faculty-wide Pahlic:l\, Private: 49. All: 57 

b. departmental Public: 42, Private: 4S. All: 42 

c. other, please specify Public: 26, Private: S5, All: 32 

7. Criteria forcredit reflect: 

a. individual ^rade 

performance Public: yes 87, no 13 

Private: yes SI, no 13, All: yes 87, no 13 

b. evaluation of a student's 

entire record Public: yes 45, no 55 

Private: yes 45, no 55. .4//: yes 45, no 55 

c. the type of previous institution attended - accredited, 
in-state, and so forth . . Public: yes 90, no 10 

Private: yes 94, no 6. All: yes 93, no 7 

d. matching: previous courses as equivalents 

to yourcourses P»6//c: yes 90, no 10 

Private: yes 78, no 22. All: yes 83, no 17 
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e. individual faculty judgments in relation to previous 
nontraditional study . . P«/6//r;yes42,no58 

Private: yes 57, no 43. .4//; yes 52, no 48 

8. Is the number of transfer students admitted determined by con- 
straints of space and faculty or by the number and qualitv of 
applicants? 

a. number limited primarily 

by space Public: 52, Private: ^0, All: bl 

b. number limited primarily 

by quality Public: 58. Private: CA,AII: GO 

8. Clearly, with 111 percent, this question jrot the best response 
rate! Seriously, a number of people rationally enough checked 
both alternatives, for in fact they are not mutually exclusive. 
Quality is Riven oftener than space as a reason to limit the num- 
ber of transfers admitted. 

9. What percentage of undergraduate transfers, on the average, do 
you accept in the followin^j: categories? 

Pjhytv 

l^^rrvntoftriutHjWH 0 10 20 30 40 50 (iO X 10 20 ^^0 40 50 (50 

/*<• rce ft t of "ycH " a h s tvv : 

a. second-term freshmen . 50 33 4 4 4 4 70 15 2 2 7 

b. first-term sophomores. . 45 21 21 12 4 13 4 52 4 8 11 8 16 2 

c. second-term sophomores 46 25 13 13 4 67 8 11 5 6 4 

d. first-term juniors. ... 25 13 17 4 4 17 20 52 2 9 8 9 7 14 

e. second-term juniors. .. 54 21 17 8 78 10 9 4 

f. first-term seniors , ... 67 25 7 1 79 19 3 

All 

a. second-term freshmen . 73 14 7 7 

b. first-term sophomores. . 61 16 5 8 7 10 

c. second-term sophomores 71 14 6 3 4 2 1 

d. first-term juniors . ... 61 5 6 8 8 7 6 

e. second-termjuniors. . . 78 13 7 2 

f. first-term seniors . ... 79 19 2 1 

9. A lion's share of transfers enroll in their second college for the 
sophomore year or the beginning of the junior year. But with stu- 
dent mobility increasing, entry points have proliferated; one col- 
lege reported it admits 30 percent of its transfers as first-term 
seniors. Vm sure many colleges feel there is a meaningful, bene- 
ficial sequence to requirements, general examinations, and thesis 
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which would be disrupted by takinj^ a single final year at a new 
collejre; but if our data here are evidence that students can suc- 
cessfully transfer at different points in their colle^-e careers, some 
schools may want to consider relaxing? their transfer policies. 

10. Do you u;ive credit toward the de^-ree for: 

a. foreign national school-leavinKexaniinations 
that represent more than 

12 years of schoolinjr . . Public: yes 65, no 35 

Priratc: yes 55, no 45. .4//: yes 58, no 42 

b. the International 

Baccalaureate Public: yes 26, no 74 

Private: yes 37, no G3. -4//: yes 33, no 67 
10. As mentioned earlier, the restrictions on foreij^n credentials 
seem unduly tight. Both school-leaving examinations and the In- 
ternational Baccalaureate are tests that can show a level of edu- 
cation at least equal to that completed during the normal collejre 
freshman year. 

11. Rationale for granting course credit for work done elsewhere: 

a. Study at sister institutions is acceptable 

to our faculty Public: IQQ, Private: 93, All: 95 

b. Student work experiences are as qualitatively 
good an educational experience as 

course work Public: 13. Private: 15.-4//: 14 

c. CoUegre credit has been an artificially narrow concept 

which needs broadening Public: 26, Private: 26, All: 26 

d. This is one effective way of making: college experience 

more "relevant." Public: 10, Private: 15, All: IS 

12. Upon reflection about your procedures for giving credit for work 
done elsewhere or by examination would you appraise it as: 

a. an excellent plan- 
recommend it highly Public: 7, Private: II, All: 9 

b. apian with which you 

are satisfied Public: 4S, Private: SS, All: S9 

so-so Public: S6, Private: 4S, All: 40 

d. an unsatisfactory plan Public: 7, Private: IS, All: II 

e. adisaster area Public: 0, Private: 0,All: 0 

12. A further examination of the questionnaires, to determine 
which colleges were highly satisfied with their procedures for 
granting: credit, shows that they fall into two camps: the very 
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liberal, who ffrant credit for almost every activity that might even 
be considered as a basis for college credit (this was the larger of 
the two groups), and the more conservative, who grant credit only 
for**special cases," as they phrased it- none of which has occurred 
in the last few years. Most colleges that claim to be making indi- 
vidual decisions on credit, accepting some requests while denying 
others, appear to be struggling with their basis of evaluation and 
are not as satisfied with their procedures. 

13. Do you give credit for individual work or individual study? 

a. when supervised by the faculty. Public: 100. Private: 98. All: 99 

b. when not supervised 

by the faculty Public: 13, Private: 7. All: 9 

c. when in a student's major . . . Public: SI, Private: 9S. All: 8S 

d. when outside the major . . . , Public: 11, Private: ST. All: SI 

e. when away from the campus . . Public: 71, Private: 91. All: S3 

f. when on campus Public: S7, Private: 93. All: 91 

g. up to 10 percent of the credit 

required for the degree Public: 16. Private: 25, All: 22 

h. up to 25 percent of the credit 

required for the degi-ee Public: 29. Private: 19. All: 22 

i. more than 25 percent of the credit 

required for the degree Public: 13. Private: 11. All: 12 

13. Unsupervised individual study is not widely acceptable; how- 
ever, almost all other variations on the theme are. The extent of 
this trend is documented by the fact that 12 percentof the colleges 
permit more than 25 percent of the degree credits to consist of 
independent work. Public colleges were more likely than private 
to give up to 25 percent credit (29 percent versus 19 percent). 

14. Do you anticipate any changes in giving credit? 

a. liberalize your policies Public: 55, Private: 54. All: 54 

b. anticipate no changes Public: 32, Private: 2S. All: 29 

c. plan to restructure the operation Public: 26. Private: 17. All: 20 

d. probably tighten the regulations. Public: 7. Private: 2, All: 3 

14. Tendencies toward liberalization of the crediting procedures 
appear unabated: Box score: radicals 54, conservatives 3. 

15. Do you permit students to generate their own majors? 

a. yes, frequently Public: 13. Private: 26. All: 21 

b. yes, occasionally Public: 4S. Private: 54. All: 52 

c. no Public: 39, Private: 20. All: 27 
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15. The faculty, while recojicnizinp: students' initiative, still re- 
tains the privilege of making decisions in their academic disci- 
plines. Private colleges are more likely than public colleges fre- 
quently to let students create their own majors (26 percent versus 
13 percent). 

16. Is there a mechanism whereby students can initiate new courses? 
I a. yes, quite easily Public: 10. Private: 15. All: 12 

b. yes, if they can obtain 

faculty support Public: 71, Private: Gd, All: G5 

c. yes, there is a mechanism but it's 
byandlan^^edisfunctional. . . , Public: IS, Private: 5, All: 8 

d. no, course initiation is 

a faculty prerogative Public: 13. Private: 19. All: 15 

1 16. Referring to questions 12 and 14 above: Student initiation of 

courses, however, is another ball game: radicals 12, conservatives 
; 15. 

17. Do you permit undergraduates to offer instruction to other under- 
graduates? 

a. Yes, some courses are 

': conducted by students Public: 2d, Private: 2. .4//: 28 

I b. Undergraduates are used as section leaders 

\ and laboratory assistants Public: 58. Private: 56. All: 57 

' c. Undergraduates serve as graders 

I insomecourses . Public: 52. Private: 48, All: 4d 

\ d. Undergraduates serve as tutors in remedial 

I and self-paced courses Public: 55. Private: 54. All: 54 

! e. None of the above; all instruction by undergraduates is 

I informal and not for credit. . . .Public: 7. Private: 13, All: 11 

j 17. It would be useful to have earlier surveys on such questions as 

\ these. Instinctively, one feels that when 28 percent of these in- 

{ stitutions permit students to conduct their own courses, a high- 

^ water mark has been reached. In sharp contrast, only half of the 

1 colleges give students the far smaller responsibility, as far as 

\ academic content and standards are concerned, of serving as sec- 

tion heads, tutors, and graders. 

1 18. What do students find to be the most attractive of your current 
I "standard" majors, for example, history, English, biology? 

I In decreasing order of frequency, psychology, English, history, 

i biology, government, sociology, and fine arts are the most popular 

of the traditional majors. 
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19. What do students find to be the most attractive of your new or 
nontraditional majors, for example, human biolog:y, Afro studies, 
ecolog:y? 

In decreasing: order of frequency, urban studies, ecolog:y, ethnic 
studies, individual majors, and American studies are the most 
popular of the new concentrations. 

20. Do you have available an Associate 

of Arts degi-ee. ...... P»6//c; yes 26, no 74 

Private: yes 8, no 92. All: yes 14, no 86 

21. Do you otherwise provide for nondegree study? 
If so, please specify Public: yes 84, no 16 

Private: yes 67, no 33. All: yes 73, no 27 

22. Do you have any special arrangements with other colleges or 
junior colleges for students to enroll in undergraduate courses 
at your institution? . . . . P?(6/ic: yes 65, no 35 

Private: yes 76, no 24. All: yes 72, no 28 

23. Do you have a cooperative 

work-study program" . . . Pwb/fc; yes 55, no 45 

Private: yes 23, no 77. All: yes 34, no 66 

21, 22, 23. The breadth of programs offered by this group of insti- 
tutions is impressive. 

24. Is "continuing education" an idea of interest for your school? 

a. We have long been active Public: 74. Private: 32. All: 47 

b. Our programs are expanding. . . Public: i2. Private: 30, All: 34 

c. We have plans but as yet 

the progi-am is small Public: 7, Private: 26, All: 19 

d. This is not something on our agenda 

at the moment Public: 3. Private: 26. All: 18 

24. Public institutions are ^lAUch more likely than private to pro- 
vide opportunities for extraeducational programs: Associate Arts 
degree (26 percent versus 8 percent), nondegree study (84 percent 
versus 67 percent), cooperative work-study program (55 percent 
versus 23 percent), continuing education (74 percent versus 32 
percent). 

25. Do you give special privileges to spouses? 

a. extra consideration in admission. Public: 16, Private: 19, All: 18 

b. special transfer privileges. . . . Public: 0, Private: 7, All: 5 

c. special consideration for work 

done at another institution . . , Public: 0, Private: 9, All: 6 
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25. These percentages seem frightfully low. One major institu- 
tional change that would have many beneficial aspects is freer 
regulations on credit and transfer for spouses. To permit under- 
graduates to teach their own courses, to give more than 25 per- 
cent of the degree credit for independent study, and yet not to 
give spouses special transfer privileges is indeed surprising. 

26. Do you encourage (or permit) students to delay their admissions? 

a. encourage P«fa//c: yes 16, no 84 

Private: yes 6, no 94. All: yes 10, no 90 

b. permit P^iblic: yes 58, no 42 

Private: yes 89, no 11. i4//; yes 78, no 22 

26. Again it is surprising that^2 percent don't permit students to 
delay admission, since a year away from school has so universally 
been found to be salutary. Private colleges are much more flexible 
than public (89 percent versus 58 percent). 

27. Do you encourage (or permit) students to take leaves of absence? 

a. encourage Pn^/c: yes 26, no 74 

Private: yes 30, no 70. All: yes 28, no 72 

b. permit Public: yes 81, no 19 

Private: yes 89, no 11. i4//; yes 86, no 14 

27. Fie on the 14 percent that do not permit students to take 
leaves of absence! This is evidence that some faculties believe to 
an unconscionable degree that education and personal growth can 
be programed, predetermined, prestructured, and even legis- 
lated. 

28. Generally who is the instigator of curricular change? 

a. the faculty Public: dO, Private: 61, All: 72 

b. the faculty senate. Public: 7, Private: 6,All: 6 

c. the dean's office Public: 55, Private: 4h All: 46 

d. student-faculty committees . . . Public: 48, Private: 6h All: 56 

e. students Public: 26, Private: li). All: 21 

29. Which constituencies have tended to give most support to cur- 
ricular innovation? 

a. students Public: 58, Private:72, All: 67 

b. faculty Public: 55. Private: 52, All: 53 

c. administration Public: 65, Private: 65, All: 65 

d. alumni, alumnae Public: 3, Private: 4, All: 4 

30. Which constituencies have tended to give least support to cur- 
ricular innovation? 
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a. students . . . . 

b. faculty 

c. administration . 

d. alumni, alumnae 



Public: 6, Private: 2, All: 3 
Public: 29. Private: 48. All: 41 
Public: 13, Private: 6, All: 8 
Public: 68. Private: 56. All: 60 



28, 29, 30. The faculty institutes change; the students support it; 
the alumni oppose it. Unfortunately, the percentajyes here do not 
reveal the subtleties of change; there are some clues, however, 
for we see both support and opposition from faculty and adminis- 
tration. While faculty is more likely to instigate change at public 
colleges (90 percent versus 61 percent), faculty-student commit- 
tees do so at private institutions (61 percent versus 48 percent). 
The support for curricular change conies mainly from students in 
private colleges, from administration in the public colleges. 
31. Which of the following would you be most interested in discussing 
at the meeting? (Response to this question will assist arrange- 
ment of discussion groups.) 

a. crediting students for off-campus 

experience Public: 39. Private: A6. All: U 

b. creating specific high school-college 
affiliations to encourage work in 

school for degree credit Public: 19. Private: 20. All: 20 

c. evolving relationships between four-year colleges 
and the expanding junior and 

community colleges Public: 29. Private: 32. All: 31 

d. planning interdisciplinary 

instruction Public: 55. Private: All: b6 

e. considering credit by 



g. encouraging postponed enrollment and leaves of 
absence during college years . . Public: 16. Private: 15. All: 15 

h. givingcredit for independent 



i. admitting students with advanced standing credit for 

a three-year bachelor's degree . Public: 36. Private: 39. All: 38 

j. changing the 2-1-2-year structure of 

the undergraduate curriculum . Public: 26. Private: 44. All: 38 

31. Areas of interest frequently give insight into future directions 

as well as into current problems. Interdisciplinary instruction 



examination 

f. providing alternating job and 
campus experience 



Public: 23. Private: 13. All: 16 



Public: 32. Private: 33. All: 33 



work 



Public: 39. Private: 46. All: 44 
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ranked first; from general comments, it would seem that interest 
in this area might well cut two ways. One is to suggest that the 
old academic disciplines ara so narrow they do not reflect the 
breadth of interests that students currently have; a second way 
might well be that interdisciplinary study will make inroads into 
the often unassailable power of the departments, in a real sense 
inviting these vested interests to put together more flexible and 
responsive programs. 

The other two popular responses were related to independent 
work and ofF-campusj experiences. Both broaden the definition of 
academic discipline and imply a shift away from the grand design 
of scholarship imported from German universities. 

It might be noted that public institutions are more interested in 
providing alternating job and campus experiences (23 percent 
versus 13 percent) but much less interested in the 2+2-year struc- 
ture of undergraduate curriculum (26 percent versus 44 percent). 

32. What are the burning educational issues at your college? 

More options/fewer requirements, grading practices, credit for 
experiential activities, interdisciplinary studies, student-planned 
courses, cost effectiveness, minority studies, improving instruc- 
tion, 4-1-4 school year, language requirement, self-evaluation, 
three-year degree. 

33. Among the changes that have taken place during the last year or 
so, what innovations do you feel were most beneficial? 
Experimental degree programs, fewer "core** requirements, ex- 
perimental courses, pass-fail grading, credit by examination, 
4-1-4, improved community relations, new forms of governance, 
changes in administration. 
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